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BY JOHN NEAL. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Meanwnite, however, the men of Massachusetts-Bay, had so 
multiplied, that all the neighbourhood was tributary to them. Al- 
ready were they strong enough to spare six hundred, seven hundred, 
nav, a thousand at a time of their native youth, year after year, to 
struggle with Philip of Mount Hope—a roy@l barbarian, who made 
war, as the man of Europe would make wart now—like a sarage— 
and without mercy—if he were beset on every side, like Philip, the 
warriour-king of the great western world, by a greatly superiour foe, 
whose hatred was a part of his religion—a part of his very nature— 
a part of his immortal hope ; as the man of Europe would make 
war, and be justified by the law of nations for so making it, if his 
dominions were ploughed up and laid waste by such a foe—the very 
wilderness about him, the burial-place, the sanctuary of his buried 
fathers, fired; their form of worship scouted; every deep grave, 
and every sacred place of prayer, laid open to the light, with all 
their treasures and all their mysteries ; every temple not made with 
hands, every church built by the builder of the skies, and roofed as 
the skies are, demolished or prefaned. 

At last, in the year 1691, the prophecy of Mary Dyer began to be 
sccomplished, and the children of those, who had been her judges 
and her destroyers, were afflicted in their turn by misery, torture 
and a cruel death. A part of the curse, which that other woman of 
power, the celebrated Mrs. Hutchinson, above alluded to, had pro- 
nounced upon the magistrates and the people, when they drove 
her forth into the dreary wilderness, there to perish, with all her 
young household, began to be remembered, with a secret and a 


thrilling fear. She was the dearest friend of Mary Dyer. They 


were sisters in life and sisters in death, although not after the flesh 


—sisters in spirit only. 

Sir John Phips, a native New-Englander, of “ low birth,” as the 
chronicles of that age take care to inform us, though a man of re- 
markable energy and wholesome strength of character, was gover- 
nour, when the sorrowful transactions of our story occurred. He 
was a very shrewd, honest, wilful, uneducated man, who had ac- 
quired a large property, and a title, by a course of mercantile adven- 
ture, it was believed, until it came out, strangely enough, that his 
great wealth had been fished up out of a Spanish wreck, which a 
friend of his, Matthew Paris, a minister of Salem, had met with 
some account of, in a scrap of an old newspaper, that fell in his 
way. There were facts enough in corroboration of the story, 
which, indeed, was never doubted, until the rage for wizards, and 
witchcraft, and witches, took possession of the people ; after which 
they did not scruple to wag their heads, in passing, nor to isinvate 
rather bitter things to the prejudice of their governourand Mr. Paris, 
to whom he was indebted for the information, thus accidentally ob- 
tained by the latter, which led, after many trials, and a long course 
of disappointinent and misrepresentation, to a discovery of the trea- 
sure on the coast of La Plata. 

Matthew Paris lived about four leagues from Boston, at Nausu- 
keag, now Salem ; occupying a remote lonely house on the edge 
of a thick wood, in which were many aboriginal graves, and a large 
flat rock, in the midst of a haunted hollow, which was held in great 
awe by the wild men, and always avoided by the whites with espe- 
cial care, from a belief that human sacrifices, or devil-worship, had 
been offered there—perhaps to Hobbamockoo, or Rawtantoweet— 
and perhaps to Ritchtan, their great invisible father. It happened 
that Mr. Paris, the preacher, had lost a young wife about a twelve- 
month before these troubles broke out; a wife whom he had mar- 
ried, not because of her youth and beauty, but in possession of both ; 
snd evervbody saw and acknowledged, when he lost her, that he would 
never hold up his head again—his white venerable head, which met 
with a blessing, and carried with ita blessing, whithersoever it went 
He was a broken-hearted man, weary of life—a grasshopper was a 
burthen to him; and, but for his duty as a preacher of the gospel, 
and as a father, he would have shut himself up in that primitive age, 
Sull, he had 

A sweet 


had been spared to fim, the image of its mother, who was like 


and kept away from the sight of the world for ever 


one hope—one earthly hope, and one earthly comfort 





achild from the day ef her birth up to the day of her death: and 


yet his grief would have been despair, but for his piety. It was the 
sorrow of old age—that unsupportable sorrow, which comes of un- 
expected bereavement, just upon the threshold of another world ; 
the sorrow of one who is ready to cry out in the desolation of a 
widowed heart, whenever he draws up to the fireside, or the supper- 


table, or wakes in the dead of night—-from a cheerful dream, per- \ 


haps—to the frightful truth; finding the heavy solitude of death 
about him, the darkness of death weighing upon him, his bridal- 
chamber quiet as the grave ; his marriage-bed—his home—his very 
heart—which had been occupied with a blessed and pure love, unin- 
habited, and for ever! 

His family consisted of this dear child, about nine years of age, 
a niece about eleven; a male and female Indian, who did all the 
drudgery of the house, in-doors and out, and were treated little 
better than slaves—inasmuch as God had promised the heathen, 
and the * uttermost parts of the earth,’ to them, who were certain 
of being in the right wav; a small white boy, and a wretched 
creature, who having deserted his tribe in a season of war, and be- 
of allegiance at the time, 


had become a by-word, a hissing, and a reproach, throughout all the 


trayed a chief, to whom he owed a sort 


neighbouring tribes, among whom, by way ot showing, in the flercest 


possible words, all their hatred for his treachery, and their contem; 


for his cowardly temper, he was called the 


Praying Chief ; and 
every other wild man, who forgot himself so far as to live under the 
protection of the whites, or in the neighbourhood of a white man’s 
village, or about his hearth, or his door, except for mischief, a Pray 
ing Indian, a sort of he-squaw, whom it were a dastardly thing tor 
the native red man to wage battle with, or destroy, or even to 
punish, by trampling him into the soil he dishonoured and polluted 

The preacher was a good man. He had read much and thought 
much; but he had faith in witcheraft, and was grievously afraid of 
Indian sorceries. It was the fault of the age, however—the wisest 
and the best of the mother-country ; believed in witcheraft also, and 


hereafter people may wonder at our credulity, in other matters, or 
it may be, at our ieredulity in these, just as we now wonder at our 
strong-hearted, and clear-minded, wise and brave progenitors 

It was in the fall of 1691, that he first began to perceive within 
indicalions 


his own household and about his own hearth alarming 


a fore 





ruring spirits, 


of what he regarded as the handiwork of belee 
His daughter 





taste of the invisible world bby, and her littl 
heougin, Bridget <’ope, a child of singular beauty, and very tall of her 
age, began to behave ma strange way, 80 as to terrify all who 4aw 
them—being full of mischief, and acung as if they were possessed 
They had been remarkably quiet, and loved each other so entirely, 
that if a neighbour met with one he always knew, no matter wher¢ 
he was, in the depth of the wilderness, or along by the desolate sea- 
shore, that the other could not be far off. Now, they were noisy 
and spiteful ; continually apart, or hiding away from one another, 
and from everybody else, creeping into holes and corners, or em. 
ployed in mischief, altogether bey ond their age. They would crawl 
under the bed, as if they were pursued by something visible only to 
themselves, and lie there for a whole day together, snapping and 


snarling at everybody that came near. They would shrick, with a 


preternatural voice, in the dead of night, so asto waken the preacher, 
and frighten the whole house. They would fall down of a sudden, 
as if struck to the heart with a knife, while they were hearing the 


Bible 


They grew more and more troublesome, less and less like them 


All that could be said or done appeared to be of no use 


selves, every day. They would grow pale as death in a moment— 


drop away in a sort of stupor—awake with dreadful cries—and, 


h { 
IrKS and 





upon examination, would be found cove red all over with 


spots, like those which are left by pinching the flesh. They would 


be taken speechless, while trying to repeat the Lord's prayer, and 
all their innocent features would be distorted with a savage and 


hateful expression The preacher himself grew afraid of them— 


yea, even afraid of his own child, the living picture of his poor dead 
wile The best medical men were consulte d, but ne one of the 
whole had ever met with anything of the sort, either in books or 


practice. Many days of prayer and fasting were held, till Mr. Paris 


began to believe that he wanted the courage to pray for the poor 


children—for, it was observed, that during the time of prayer, the 


afflicted were very quiet; but, in the intervals of duty, they would 


fall into fits, and act, and speak very ridiculously; nevertheless, it 





began to be whispere d about in the ne iwhbourhood, that they were 


under an “* evil tongue ;" and straightway, a multitude of inquiries 
were on foot respecting their habits and f 


vhaviour, before they were 


atilicted, or Posse ssed rath for within a few days after the first 


outbreak of their malady, they were looked upon with a sort of 
horrour, instead of pity, and believed to be not only bewitched, but 
actually possessed by the evil one 


Bridget Pope, th 


have said before, on account of her beauty and stature, had show: 


e elder of the two, and quite remarkable, as | 


a remarkable aptitude, from the age of six or thereabouts, for every 
sort of learning. Her habits were unlike those of a child. She was 
fond of her book, but was never seen to study in school, nor when 
other children were studying. She was a favourite everywhere, and 
with everybody ; for she had such a quiet, serious, gentle way with 


her, and was, in fact, so good a scholar, that when she appeared to 


merit reproof, as who will not in her youth! and kept away from 
her slate and copy-book, or sat for whole hours together at school, 
without lifting her eyes, or turning away her head from the littl 
window of their log-hut, which overlooked a part of the new town, 
a part of the aburiginal woods of the country, and a broad, beautiful 
approach from the high sea, it was quite impossible to reprove her, 
except ina low voice, and with, at the most, a wery aflectionate word 
or two. Speak softly to Bridget Pope at such a time, or look 
at her with a look of love, and her quiet eyes would fill, and ber 
childish heart run over, with a burst of sorrow; but if you spoke 
sharply to her, if you took her by surprise, when her thoughts were 
vy knew where—in search of her own dead mo 
unkind 
pear quite beside herself with terrour. It 


would require a whole day, alter sucha reproot, to restore the dye 


awav-——-awav—trolw 


ther, it might be—so sccustomed was the poor child to 


ness, that she would 
of her sweet lips At every se nd, at every step, she would grow 
pale as death, and her eves would fill to running over 

But At 


and Bridget—was a very diflerent creature ; 


gail Paris, or Abby—for so she was called by her father 





noisy, cheerful, and very 
talkative. Before Bridget Pope came to live with her, when she be 


gan to alter, by little awd little, until, after a few months, she 

would go about the house a tip-toe and holding her breath as if she 

were in a sick chamber, and up to the period of their affliction, 

they were never apart, by night or by day 
studied 

) 


ibout in the woods together under the superb trees and beautiful 


“hey sle pt together, 


} 


they played together, they together, end they rambled 


shrubbery, 


* Where tl “ 


i grape hangs drooping in the shade 
Cer unfleuge ” 


i muinstre!s that beneath are laid 
where the scariet barberry glitte ted among the sharp rreen leave s 
on every side of their path, like the old branches of coral; where, at 
every step, the mor int ivory-plums, or branch-berries, rattled 
among the dry leaves, or rolled about their feet like handfulls of 


wads—where, to sav all in a word, young as the little creat 





res 


were, they had jhe courage to go, even while they were afraid to 





speak above a ®isper, and peep, wondering and trembli nto the 





sunted spot, nay, even to touch the terrible rock, so that they might 
ot dream of it after they had got back to the house And such 
Vas them love i ether ail dav and all night- ~geing to sleep 
ogether, and waking up together; feeding out of the same bow], 
and sleeping on the same pillow, month after month, and year after 


year, ull the period of our story 





CHAPTER THE THIRD 


Meanwhile, just when there appeared to be no hope left, and the 


preacher himself was beginning to give up in despair, a fresh disco 


very was made, which threw the whole country, far and near, into 


a paroxysm of terrour. The savages, who had been for years in the 


g to the house of the preacher in a familiar way, now 


hauit of go 


kept aloof, a l were more than usually grave , and yel, when they 


were told of the situation of the lanuly, they showed no sort of sur 
prise, but shook their heads, very much ae if they were prepared 


for it. Mr. Paris being told of this, and having observed one day 


that nnmediately after be had spoken harshly to the female Indian, 


his daughter had gone off in a fit so alarming, that she grew black 


in the face, and ap eared to be almost bevond the reach ol hope, 


for half an hour, now bethought hunself of another course: and af 


ter watching Tituba, the female Indian, for three nights in succes 


sion, became satistied, from what he saw with his own eves, that she 


had to do with the evil-one \ part of what was revealed to him, 


he was afraid to speak of; but he declared on oath before the ma 


’ i 


strates of Nausukeag, that he saw sights, and heard noises which 


made his very flesh ere , and took away his senses for a while 


th ever » shout an hour after dark, he heard a great 





whispering, a8 if a multitude were in consultation together m the 

we-var ww i ened to be passing , that he hurned 
home to look tor Tit 1, bul being unable to find her, went full inte 
he woods, where he tound her at last concealed m the bushes near 


the grave-vard, and sitting there doubled all up together, lke some 
wild anmal crouching for its prey and just ready to spring at his 
throat He testified also that at another time he found her whisper 


ng with a great black shadow in a still, starry niglit, in the Haunted 


Hollow, and by the Rock of Death; and employed in a way that he 
trembled even yet to think of, for between her and the large dark sha- 
dow, there lay what appeared to him the image of his own dear child, 
stretched out underneath the old trees, and lying as if either dead 
vrasieep. He was unable, or perhaps afraid, to say more, but they 
observed that his lips were white, and that big diops of sweat were 
upon his forehead when he finished ; and so, they lost no time in 
securing Tituba and her associates who lived in the house with her. 


They were burried off together, and after a few days of inquiry 
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and a severe investigation by torture, both were put upon trial for 


witchcraft 

Being sorely pressed by the testimony of the afflicted children, 
who, with two more, charged her and Sarah Good—a miserable 
woman, who lived a long way off and spent most of her life by the 
sea-side, or out in the open air, nobody knew how—with torment- 
ing their flesh at all hours, when they were awake, and when they 
were asleep, Tituba acknowledged before the people and the 
judges, that she was in fact and in truth a witch, and that with two 
or three of her sister witches, of great power, she had been per- 
suaded by the Black-Man, to plague and bewitch these poor little 
creatures 
herself went off in a fit, which lasted nearly an hour, and so changed 
her looks, that when she came to herself she looked like another 
person, and so continued from that hour up to the day of her death. 

But Sarah Good, when she was brought up for trial, would not 
confess to the charge ; but persisted in reproving her accusers, who 
were collected from all parts of the country, were of all ages, and 
swore to circumstances, which, if they ever happened at all, had 
happened years and years before. Aged and poor and miserable 
though she was, her behaviour was full of courage and full of com- 
posure to the very last. After the trial was over, and up to the last 
hour and last moment of her life, it was the same. 

“ You are a liar! as God is my judge,” cried she, to a man who 
called her a witch, and would have her confess and live, a minute 
or two before she was turned off. ‘ You are a liar! as God is my 
judge! I am no more a witch than you are a wizard, Micajah 
Noyes; and if you, ye people of easy faith! if ye take away my life, 
He will give you blood to drink—even to you and yours !” 

“He! who? The Evil-One! hey!’ groaned and shouted the 


by-standers. 


‘No, fool, no!” she replied ; “ but God—God the father—he | 


will baptize you and your children’s children’s children, with blood 
for spilling the blood of the innocent !” 

“So will He! and with fire!’ cried another, and a strange voice, 
like that of a silver trumpet from the midst of the crowd ; a female 
voice which no one there had ever heard before, and might never 
have heard again, if a poor girl had not been led forth after a time, 
chiefly on account of these very words, to prepare for a similar fate. 

Within two years from the day of Sarah Good's death—so the 
story goes—her terrible words were verified, letter by letter, upon 
the very individual to whom they were addressed ; for being carned 
off, or “‘ captivated”? by a war-party of the Pequod savages, with 
whom he had long associated, and whose habits of warfare he was 
well acquainted with, but whom he had nevertheless charged with 
eating roasted human flesh—they compelled him to do so ; and af- 
ter he had actually swallowed a mouthful of the detestable food, in 
the hope of being permitted to escape, or at least of being treated 
with much less rigour than his brave, resolute, rough companion, 
who refused with horrour and loathing, they fell upon him with their 
ponderous war-clubs, and beat him to death, and having burned the 
body with fire and scattered the ashes to the four winds of heaven, 
they let his companion go free with a kick, telling him to keep bet- 
ter company, and * always speak true.” 

(To be continued.) 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANECDOTE OF A SICILIAN NOBLE, 


Tue Prince Butera was one of those splendid examples which 
modern history seldom affords. He was a relick of ancient Sicilian 
nobility, chivalrous and bold as the Normans, from whom their or- 
der sprang. Hercules was he called, and his fine athletick figure 
seemed formed upon the model of his mythological namesake. He 
could fell to the earth a restiff horse with one blow of his fist, break 
across his knee a bar of iron an inch thick, and bend a piaster be- 
tween his fingers 

One striking specimen of his coolness in the midst of danger, had 
rendered him extremely popular with the inhabitants of Palermo. In 
the year 1770, there was a great scarcity of bread in that city—a 
violent insurrection was the consequence. ‘The governour was 
compelled, in self-defence, to have recourse to the ultima ratio; 
a cannon was planted in the streets. The people rushed forward 
towards the gun, and the artillery-inan who held the match was 
about to fire it upon the mob, when the Prince Butera seating him- 
self on the mouth of the piece as calmly and as carelessly as if 
throwing himself into an arm-chair, addressed them in a speech so 
reasonable, and so eloquent, that the mob fell back, the cannon was 
withdrawn untired, and the blood of the people was unshed. Nor 
was this the sole cause of the prince's popularity 

It was his custom to walk every morning on the terrace which 
overlooks the Marina; and as the gates of his palace were always 
open to the publick at day-break, he usually found congregated 
about him a very large assemblage of poor people. Upon these oe- 
casions he used to wear a buckskin leather waistcoat, the exces- 
sively roomy pockets of which were every morning tilled with car- 
lins and half carlins, by his valet, every one of which disappeared 
before he returned to the palace. But his dispensations of charity 
were made in a manner at once peculiar and unnatural to him, in- 
asmuch as he outwardly appeared very much disposed to knock 
down every poor person who ventured to implore his benevolence ; 
an appearance which, considering his highness's bulk and capabili- 
ties, was anything but agreeable or soothing to the mendicants. 

** Prince,” says a poor woman, surrounded by her infant-family, 
‘have pity upon the poor mother of five children.” ‘ 

“ Five children!” answers his highness, ** what are your five 
children to me? they are none of mine,” and then with a look of 
assumed anger, he lets fall a piece of money in her apron. 

* Prince,” says another, “I have had no bread these two days.” 

“ Go along, you foolish fellow!" replies the prince, feigning to 
give him a blow with his fist, which would have been enough to feed 
him for a week, “‘ how can I help that? I don’t make bread. Why 
don’t you go to the baker!” affording him at the same moment, 


But the words were hardly out of her mouth, before she | 


ample means to follow his advice. The consequence was, that the 
Prince Butera was received by the people whereever he went with 
every mark of affection and respect. 

One person, however, complained bitterly of his highness’s libe- 
rality, and that was his maitre d’hotel, who by no means approved 
of his indiscriminate admission of guests of all ranks and conditions 
to his illustrious master’s table. The prince's dinners were of the 
first order, and notwithstanding their luxury and magnificence, his 


highness literally kept open house, his parties seldom consisting of | 


less than twenty or thirty, of whom seven or eight were generally 
strangers ; while the greater number of those who were not, dined 
as regularly with his highness, as the most punctual customers of a 
most popular table d’hote. 

Among this latter class, was one Captain Altavilla, who had ob- 
tained his rank in the army by following Cardinal Rufo from Pa- 
lermo to Naples, and who had returned from Naples to Palermo, 
with a pension of a thousand ducats. Unfortunately, the captain, 
like many of his betters, was sadly addicted to play ; his ill-luck at 
which would have rendered his income wholly inadequate to his ex- 
penditure, had he not hit upon two plans, the execution of which 
rendered his quarter's pay the least 1mportant branch of his revenue. 

The first of these plans was to dine every day at the prince's 
table, which, as we have already seen, was no very difficult object 
to achieve, since it was free to all; but the second was something 
a little more perilous, and not quite so venal. Every day after he 
had dined, the captain contrived regularly to carry off the silver fork 
and spoon, which he had used at dinner. This very gentlemanly 
proceeding went on for some tine without detection and even with- 
out the diurnal abstraction of the articles being discovered ; but 
profusely as his highness’s sideboards were furnished, the dimun- 
tion of stock at length became evident to the major-domo, and hav- 
ing, as servants sometimes will, taken a strong aversion to the 
captain, his suspicions fell upon him; he began to watch his move- 
ment carefully ; two or three days only were required to convert 
those suspicions into certainty, and having established the fact to 


his entire satisfaction, the vigilant domestick proceeded forthwith | 


to inform his illustrious master of the fact. 

The prince having heard the story, paused for a moment, and then 
said very quietly, ** I don’t know—I am very sorry fer it—but as 
long as the captain pockets only his own fork and spoon, I have 
nothing to say—when he begins to walk off with those of his neigh- 
bours, [ must make up my mind to do something,” and in conse- 
quence of this extraordinary show of lenity, the captain, to the great 
discomfiture of the mayor-demo, continued one of the constant guests 
at the palace of his excellency the Prince de Butera. 


THE UNINVITED GUEST. 


The wedding-feast was at its height. Gaetano, according to the 
established Sicilian custom in such matters, prepared to open the 
ball with the interesting Teresa, whose beauty and grace of manner, 
had been the subject of general admiration throughout the day. He 
approached her with the finished air of third-rate gracefulness—a 
sort of lively caricature of the best Sicilian cavaliers, and, in the 
highest possible spirits, solicited the honour of her hand. At that 
moment, a stranger presented himself on the esplanade, and stood 
in the midst of the company gazing upon the scene. The looks of 


the whole assembly were turned towards the new-comer, who was | 


dressed in the Calabrian costume, wearing pistols and a dagger in 
his belt ; his jacket slung over one shoulder, like a huzzar’s pelisse, 
left open to view his other sleeve stained with blood. 
him—she gazed on him a moment—uttered a faint ery, and re- 
mained pale and motionless, as if she had seen a spectre. 
Pascal Bruno. Every eye was fixed on the uninvited guest ; a dead 
and awful silence reigned. Every one present felt assured of the 
approach of some terrible catastrophe. 

Pascal, apparently unmoved by the sensation he had created, 
walked directly up to Teresa, and standing before her, folded his 
arms, and fixed his piercing eyes on her pale countenance 

** Pascal,” said Teresa, in a faltering voice, * can it be you ?” 

* Yes, Tereza,” said Bruno, ina deep hollow voice, “itis I. [ 
heard at Bauso, where I patiently and confidently waited your return, 
that you were to be married at Carini ; so 1 came hither, and I hope 
am in ume to dance the first tarantella with you.” 

* I beg your pardon, sir,”’said Gaetano, coming up to him with a 
| mingled air of anger and of gavety, * that 1s the bridegroom's right.’ 

** It is the right of the affianced one,” said Pascal. ‘ Come, my 
beloved Teresa, this is the least you can do for me after all I have 
suffered for you.” 

“ Teresa is my wife,” said Gaetano, stretching forth his arm. 

; * Teresa is my betrothed,’ said Pascal, taking her hand. 
| ‘ Help! oh, help!’ said the wretched girl. 

The appeal was irresistible—the effect instantaneous. Gaetano 
seized Bruno by the collar—they struggled for a moment—that 
was all—in another instant Gaetano uttered a piercing cry, and 
fell dead at his feet. Pascal's dagger was buried to the hilt in 
his breast. Some of the men, who were nearest him on the instant 
rushed towards the murderer to secure him. Bruno stood unmoved, 
and drawing one of his pistols from his belt, waved it over his head 
as a signal to the musicians to strike up the tarantella. They 
obeyed as it were mechanically. The rest of the company, para- 
lyzed by what had happened, remained motionless. 

* Come, Teresa, come, let us begin,” said Pascal. 

Teresa was no longer in possession of her faculties, she had be- 
come a creature demented by fear. She unconsciously yielded to 
his guidance, and this horrible dance, close to the corpse of the in- 
offensive murdered young man, was continued by the musicians to 
the last strain. Incredible as it may appear, no one stirred—no one 
spoke—it was something too terrifick—something so unnaturally 
horrid that nature itself seemed palsied. The moment the musick 
ceased, as if it had been all that had excited and sustained her, the 
wretched Teresa fell fainting on the body of Gaetano. 

* Thanks, Teresa,” said Pascal, * that is all I wanted; and 
now, if any man wishes to know me Acre, that he may find me e/se- 
where, 1am Pascal Bruno.” 

** The son of Antonio,’’ ventured one voice, “* whose head is ex- 
' posed to publick view at the castle of Bauso’” 

** The same,” said Pascal ; ** but if vou wish to see that sight 
}again, you had better make good speed. I promise you, whomso- 
ever you may be, it shall not be there long.” 
| Saying which Pascal disappeared ; and, amongst the many who 
| were bidden to the wedding feast, not one of the guests felt the 
| slightest desire, or exhibited the least inclination to follow him ; they 
| turned their thoughts and attentions to Gaetano aad Teresa. The 
| one was dead, the other senseless. 


Teresa saw | 


It was | 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON PUFFS 


AND PATRONAGE. 
In an Epistle from Thomas Moore to Samuel Rogers. 


Wuart, thou, my friend! a man of rhymes, 
And, better still, a man of guineas, 
To talk of “ patrons,” in these times, 
When authors thrive, like spinning-jennys. 
And Arkwright’s twist and Bulwer's page 
Alike may laugh at patronage! 
No, no—those times are past away, 
When doom’d in upper floors to star it, 
The bard inscribed to lords his lay— 
Himself, the while, my Lord Mountgarret. 
No more he begs, with air dependent, 
His “little bark may sail attendant” 
Uncer some lordly skipper’s steerage ; 
But launched triumphant in the Row, 
Or ta’en by Murray's self in tow, 
Cuts both Star Chamber and the Peerage. 
Patrons, indeed! when scarce a sail 
Is whisked from England by the gale, 
But bears on board some authors, shipp’d 
For foreign shores, all well equipp’d 
With proper book-making machinery, 
To sketch the morals, manners, scenery, 
Of all such lands as they shall see, 
Or not see, as the case may be :— 
It being enjoined on all who go, 
To study first MissM........ 
And learn from her the method true, 
To do one’s books—and readers, too. 
For so this nymph of nous and nerve 
Teaches mankind “‘ How to Observe ;”’ 
And, lest mankind at all should swerve, 
Teaches them also “ What to Observe.” 
No, no, my friend—it can’t be blink’d-- 
The Patron is a race extinct; 
As dead as any Megatherion 
That ever Buckland built a theory on. 
Instead of bartering, in this age, 
Our praise for pence and patronage, 
We, authors, now, more prosperous elves, 
Have learned to patronize ourselves ; 
And since all-potent Puffing’s made 
The life of song, the soul of trade, 
More frugal of our praises grown, 
Puff no one’s merits but our own. 
Unlike those feeble gales of praise 
Which eriticks blew in former days, 
Our modern puffs are of a kind 
That truly, really raise the wind ; 
And since they’ ve fairly set in blowing, 
We find them the best trade- winds going. 
*Stead of frequenting paths so slippy 
As her old haunts near Aganippe, 
The Muse, now, taking to the tll, 
Has opened shop on Ludgate Hill, 
(Far handier than the Hill of Pindus, 
As seen from bards’ back attick windows, 
And swallowing there without cessation 
Large draughts (at sight) of inspiration, 
Touches the notes for each new theme, 
While still fresh change comes o’er her dream.” 


What Steam is on the deep—and more— 
Is the vast power of Puff on shore ; 
Which jumps to glory’s future tenses 
Before the present ev’n commences ; 

And makes “immortal” and “divine” of us 
Before the world has read one line of us. 
In old times, when the god of Song 
Drove his own two-horse team along, 
Carrying inside a bard or two, 

3ook'd for posterity “ all through ;” 

Their luggage, a few close-packed rhymes, 
(Like yours, my friend,) for after-times— 
So slow the pull to Fame’s abode, 
That folks oft slept upon the road ;-- 

And Homer's self, sometimes, they say, 
Took vo his nightcap on the way. 

Ye gods! how different is the story 
With our new galloping sons of glory, 
Who, scorning al! such slack and slow time, 
Dash to posterity in ne time! 

Raise but one general blast of Puff 
To start your author—that’s enough. 

In vain the criticks, set to watch him, 
Try at the starting-post to catch him ; 
He's off—the puffers carry it hollow -- 
The criticks, if they please, may follow. 
Ere they've laid down their first positions, 
He's fairly blown through six editions! 
In vain doth Edinburgh dispense 
Her blue and yellow pestilence— 
(That plague so awful in my time 
To young and touchy sons of rhyme,) 
The Quarterly, at three months’ date, 
To catch the Unread One, comes too late; 
And nonsense, littered in a hurry, 
Becomes “immortal,” spite of Murray. 
But bless me! while I thus keep fooling, 
I hear a voice cry, “ Dinner’s cooling.” 
That postman, too, who, (truth to tell, 
"Mong men of letters bears the bell,) 
Keeps ringing, ringing, so infernally, 
That I must stop— 

Yours, sempiternally, 


T.M 
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SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH JOURNALS. 


Lonpon AND oxrorp.—To a thoughtful eye even external ap- 
pearance is very full of meaning, and there can scarcely be a con- 
trast more pregnant with serious reflection than is presented by a 
rapid transition from the metropolis to Oxford. Jt must be familiar 
to every one who has travelled in England. London itself is one 
of the most remarkable phenomena in the world. Its vast size, its 
dense population, its boundless and multifarious wealth, lying open 
in the midst of want and vice ; the splendour of its palaces contrast- 
ed with the misery of its hovels; the eager, restless faces, marked 
deep with anxiety or vice, that throng its streets ; its crowds, where 
each man is unknown to the other, and every one is struggling to 
nse upon the shoulders of his neighbour: even the daily supply of 
its publick wants, secured with a wonderful accuracy, through the 
instinctive rapacity of private selfishness—altogether form a spec- 
tacle of melancholy and painful interest, most fit to prepare the mind 
for receiving deeply the impressions produced by the sight of Ox- 
ford. From noise, and glare, and brilliancy, the traveller comes 
upon a very ditferent scene—a mass of towers, pinnacles, and spires, 
rising in the bosom of a valley from groves which hide all buildings 
but such as are consecrated to some wise and holy purpose. The 
same river which, in the metropolis, is covered with a forest of 
masts and ships, here gliding quietly through meadows, with scarce- 
ly a sail upon it—dark and ancient edifices clustered together in 
forms full of richness and beauty, yet solid as if to last for ever ; 
such as become iastitutions raised not for the vanity of the builder, 
but for the benefit of coming ages—streets, almost avenues of edi- 
fices, which elsewhere would pass for palaces, but all of them de- 
dicated to Gon—thoughtfulness, repose, and gravity, in the counte- 
nance and even dress of their inhabitants; and, then to mark the 
stirand the business of life—instead of the roar of carriages, the 
sound of hourly bells calling men together to prayer. And the con- 
trast would be still more striking, and the comparison more just, if 
before the traveller entered Oxtord, he could be carried from the 
splendour of London through some of those vast manufacturing 
towns which in reality constitute its suburbs, and supply the wealth 
which it displays at the cost of men’s bodies and souls. Birming- 
ham and London are separate indeed locally, but they are one citvy-— 
acity of Mammon. And to see the whole mystery of the metropo- 
lis, we should place by the side of its shops, and in the midst of its 
parks and squares, the miserable lanes and hovels, the noisome fac- 
tories, the filthy atmosphere, and the squalid degraded population 
from which England, and the metropolis of England, draw their 
boasted treasures. It would be a very touching and a very hum- 
bling sight—but men would then understand better the contrast 
between a city in which wealth is created for man, and one in 
which it has been lavished, and still 13 expended, for Gop. 


Lecat opmties.—The law and police reports of large cities, such 
as London and Paris, abound with the queerest exhibitions of cha- 
racter; and it is somewhat wonderful that more frequent resort is 
not made to these sources for the use of the drama. Here is a po- 
lice affair, for example, translated from a French paper, out of which 
a good scene might be fashioned by a Matthews or a Hackett.— 
Wednesday, an unshorn and sinister-looking moiety of a man, 
who gave his name Peter Ory, was placed at the bar of the Tribu- 
nal of Correctional Police, charged with gulling the Parisian Cock- 
neys, by selling ballads under false pretences. On being questioned 
by the president as to what papers he was selling when he was taken 
into custody and carried beture the commissary ot police, a tew 
days previous, Ory declared in a tone of voice which was intended 
to be quite melting: Hear me, Monsieur le Magistrat! lama 
married man—the father of a family—with children hanging at their 
mother’s breast— Monsieur le Magistrat! have vou no bowels ’ 
The immoveable Rhadamanthus of the bench repeated his question 
Defendant : You may rest assured that 1 am not a mauvrais sujet 
brought to compromise the honour and happtness of my increasing 
family by committing the fault which the mechant commissary im- 
putes to me. [| earn my bread in an honest way. I ama public 
crier—authorized—patented—and altogether legitimate. 1] wear a 
medal: la rola! President: Your medal will avail you little if you 
do not conform to the law. What papers were you selling on the 
day in question! Wefendant: I was in the midst of the Marche 
aux Pourées, your worship, surrounded by a crowd of attentive lis- 
teners, and selling my papers like shot; that | was, your worship— 
I have got the knack on’t. (Here the defendant smirked towards 
the bench in a manner that was intended to be quite irresistible.) I 
have a voice (he continued) that would have lured the hlv-whites 
out of your own purse, if your worship had been there—loud, but 
not shrill; a voice, im fact, your worship, doucement sonorous. 1 
sung it out thus (elevating his voice with a peculiar nasal twang, 
amid much laughter,)—** Programme of all the fetes and publick re- 
joicings on the occasion of the Princess Helen's marrage.”’ Why, 
your worship, that happy event would have made me a little for- 
tune, but for this commissaires’s rascally intervention. Saints and 
angels! If there was only one princess to be married every week, 
it would be the making of me; I would seon turn banker! Presi- 
dent: The accusation states that what you cried was—‘ Here are, 
the rers¢es sung hy the Princess He le non the occasion of her mar- 
rage!” Defendant: (gesticulating most emphatically) Lord love 
your worship! For me to suppose that a princess would ever sing 
in publick, all as one as a natural person! I have too much respect 
for her august majesty to proclaim such a piece of fully. Lord love 
vou, I knowa trick worth two of that. Peter Ory, indeed! I'm not 
a fool, although I am a married man, and the father of six children 
President: Are you quite sure that you did not announce your 
songs as being the same which had been sung by the duchess! De- 
fendant: Bless your worship’s good heart! Is it Peter Ory, the fa- 
ther of a rising family, to be guilty of une telle sottise ! Upon inquiry, 
it was ascertained that the police-officer might have been mistaken, 
and the victorious Peter, being forthwith emancipated to resume his 
vocal avocations el fresco, tossed his * casquette”’ in the air, and 
exclaimed, in a voice rendered stentorian by practice—* Long live 
the king !*Long hive the Princess Helen! Long live the emperour! 
and tong live M. le President to pull up les méchans commissaires !” 

Tue ** CHILDREN OF THE ALHAMBRA.”—As J] sat one morning in 
the hall of the Two Sisters, carrying my thoughts back to the days 
of Moslem splendour, and trying with half-shut eyes to re-people the 
palace with its ancient inhabitants, the gentle notes of a guitar, ac- 
companied with a silvery voice, stole upon my ear. It did not dis- 


turb my revery, for fancy pictured it as the soft strains from the ad- 
jacent Harem, and not ull it had ceased was I fully assured of its 
reality, and bethought to look for the invisible performer. Stepping 


| into the court of Lions, in which the echo seemed still to linger, I 

| discovered the fair songstress at an open Mvorish window over the 
entrance to the hall of the Abencerrages. My first thought was that 
of surprise—how she came there ; the next was to address her, and 
beg her to continue her song. ‘The wonder was easily explained 
She lived in an adjoining cottage, which communicated with the 
upper floor of the palace. with a number of chambers which are not 
accessible from the halls below. To my request she replied by a 
coquettish shake of her head, and a furl of her fan, which she had 
resumed on laying aside her guitar. She had soft, languishing hazel 
eyes, pretty features, and an interesting expression, and, being fairer 
than the generality of her countrywomen, laid claim to the utle of 
rubra, though in England she would have been considered a brunetts 





Another damsel now appeared at the window, the elder sister of 
the songstress, but not so engaging, and of much darker complexion, 
though she would only allow herself to be a casfana, or chestnut, a 
shade deeper than the rulia 
the younger modestly said that her sister could sing much better than 
herself 
charmingly that 1 gave her a thousand pleasures to hear her.’ | 
confirmed this, and Augustiua, in compliance, commenced the fol 


lowing song, accompanying it with her guitar and speaking eves 


On wv repeating my request fora sony, 


This the other demed, affirming that * Augustitia sang so 


THE MAIDEN’S SONG 


«°Tis true that I'm living 
In maidenly leisure, 
With nothing to vex me, 
Or cross in my pleasure 
But oh! a good husband much better would be 
A nice little husband's the treasure for me' 


“Tis irne that I'm mistress 
Of house and of stores ; 
Papa love Ss me de arly, 
Mamma qr 
But oh! a nice husband tar better would be ' 
A sweet little spouse !—what a treasure for me ! 


J adores 





And who were this pretty pair with whom I had made acqnaint- 
ance in such a spot! They were—oh, what a damper to every 
feeling of romance '—the daughters of the overseer of the galley- 
slaves employed in the fortress! Here they would often sit during 
the heat of the dav, busied with their frames of embroidery, relev- 
ing the silence occasionally with a song, or conversing with me as 


I sat sketching in the court below.— Bentley's Miscellany 
FROM THE PERSIAN 


* Tell me, gentle trav'ller, thou 
Who hast wander'd far and wide, 
Seen the sweetest roses blow, 
And the brightest rivers glide, 
Say, of all thine eves hath seen, 
Which the fairest land has been 7” 


** Lady, shall I tell thee where 
Nature seems most blest and fair, 
Far above all climes beside ' 
"Tis where those we love abide, 
And that little spot 1s best 
Which the loved one’s foot hath press‘d 
Though it be a fairy space, 
Wide and spreading is the place 
Though ‘twere but a barren mound, 
*T would become enchanted ground. 
With thee, yon sandy waste would seem 
The margin of Al Cawthar's stream ; 
And thou couldst make a dungeon’s gloom 
A bower where new-born roses bloom.” 


ConsvGat uaRMoNY.—A man in Germany advertised that he 
had an organ that would play any tune out of an enumerated set at 
the command of any one of the audience ; this made a great noise at 
the time, and puzzled all the conjurers and philosophers of the 
place. The organ was placed on a table with its back against the 
wall, the company were invited to examine it, then ask for a tune, 
which was immediately played, and if any one desired it to stop it 
was instantly silent! This went on for a long time, and the mge- 
nious inventor was making a rapid fortune, and the secret would 
have been buried with him, had he not behaved most inharmomously 
towards his loving wife one day, just before the performance was 
about to commence. The room was crowded, as usual, and a tune 
was called for, but not a note was heard; the owner became un- 
easy, and said, mm a soothing coaxing tone, ** do blay, my coot or 
gans ;"’ still not a sound was heard: he got out of patience, and 
threatened to smash the instrument to preces, when a hoarse female 
voice was heard to growl out—* Ay, do, you tyvel, preak de or- 
gan, as you proke my head dis morning.” 
the «holerick German ; he took a chair, and gave the instrament such 
a waack, that it drove it through a paper partition in the wall, car 
rving with it another organ, which had been placed close at the back 
of the sham one, at which sat the obstinate grinder—lis wile 


This was too much for 


LoTTeRY-TICKET ANECDOTE —In the early part of the reign of 
King George II., the footman of a lady of quality, under the absurd 
infatuation of a dream, disposed of the savings of the last twenty 
years of his life in two tickets, whieh proving blanks, after a few 
melancholy days he put an end to his hfe. In his box was found a 
plan of the manner in which he would spend the five-thousand- pound 
prize, which his mistress preserved as a curiosity 
have received the money I'l] marry Grace Ferrars ; but as she has 
been cross and coy, I'll use her as a servant. Every morning she 
shall get me a mug of strong beer with a toast, nutmeg and sugar in 
it, then I will sleep till ten, after which I will have a large sack pos- 
set. My dinner shall be on the table by one, and never without a good 
pudding ; Ill have a stock of wine and brandy laid in ; about five 
in the afternoon I'll have tarts and jellies, and a gallon bow! of 
punch, at ten, a hot supper of two dishes ; if | am in good humour, 
and Grace behaves hersel!, she shall sit down with me. To bed 
about twelve 


* As soon as I 


Heroismu.—A Lacedemonian mother had five sons in a battle that 
was fought near Sparta, and seeing a soldier that had left the scene 
of action, eagerly inquired of him how affairs went on? * All your 
five sons are siain,” said he. “ Unhappy wretch!” replied the 
woman, * I ask thee not of what concerns my children, but of what 
concerns my country.’ * As to that, all is well,”’ said the soldier 
* Then,” said she, ** let them mourn that are miserable ; my coun- 
try is prosperous, and | am happy.”’ 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 
HE WEEPING WILLOW 


Wictow, sweet willow drooping low, 

With slight branch waving to and fro, 
Enwreathed and free! 

Thy tender leaf first welcoming 

The gemal, balmy breath of spring; 
Romantick tree! 





Of all the dark wood stretching wide 
Thou art the glory and the pride 

Th poetry 
Of th’ dense forest; seen afar 
With sweeping train--lke a single star 
On tl’ sulled sea 


Memento, o'er the hallow'd dead 


Phou art! with kind limb gently led 
Far o'er the grave 

For blighting sorrows not thine own, 

In tenderness thou'lt weep and moan ; 
Or mutely wave. 


I love thee! meditative tree, 
Thus bending in humility! 

The pride of mind ; 
Replete with reverence and love ; 
Yet bend 


In the roughest wind! “ 


ne but to heaven above, 


THOUGHTS FOR THOSE WHO THINK KY THE REV. W. COLTON, U.&.N 


The destinies of a nation depend less on the greatness of the few, 
than the virtues or vices of the many. Emunent individuals cast 
further the features of her glory or shame; but the realities of her 
weal or wo lie deep in the great mass. The curling tops of lofty 
waves are the crest of the ocean, but from its depths flows the over 
powering strength of its tides 

A lady of fashion will sooner excuse a freedom, flowing from ad 
miration, than a slight, resulting from inditlerence The first oflence 
has the pleasing apology of her attractions; the last is bold, and 
without an alleviation. But the mode in which she disposes of the 
two only shows that her love of admiration is stronger than her 
sense of propriety. 

He who maintains the nght, though countenanced by the few, 
must foreg 
censure than applaud im human conduct; and, when this is the case 





allexpectations of popularity ull there shall be less t 





the millennium will have dawned 

A giant mind may be held in suspense, but that suspense must be 
brief, and the actton which follows it will be more decided and ener 
getick in consequence of that detention; just as a stream rushes 
with greater force for a temporary obstruction 

A man of a weak, complying disposition, whom no one fears, no 
one willbe at the trouble to oppose; while a man of strong and 
fixed character will be liable to opposition, at least from those who 
expect to derive a certain kind of importance from the dignity of 
their adversary. But he will compel even this opposition into sub 
serviency to himself ; 
poses him to help him forward 

The three, 
ship in a dead calin, a whale thoroughly stranded, a race-horse with 
his wind broken, and a politician im bad odour. Lueifer himself 
the last He 


ust as the marmer obliges the wind that oj 


or rather four most helpless things in the world are: a 


would have nothing to do with ether, unless it were 
seldom utterly forsakes a politi il game-cock 
But keeps | nat the attle, or the dnl 
To work his master further mischiel st 
The influence of the as the 
visible agent, is removed, but the light and influence of his example 


good man ceases not at death: he, 


still remain; and the moral elements of this world will long show 


the traces of their vigour and purity; just as the western sky, after 


the sun has set, still betrays the glowing traces of the departed orb 
POETRY. 
although it may glitter more, is 


We have 


In childhood, and sen 


The poetry of the imagination 
neither so nch nor so glorious as the poetry of the heart 
very few poets of the latter desenption. 


times in youth, we are alive to the poetry of the heart. While the 
mind is pure and artless, devoid of everything that can be termed 
sinful—free from anxious and corvoding care, all nature appears to 


us very much as Eden appeared to our first parents, Everything 
upon which we gaze seems to be good, and lovely, and beautiful 
Our hearts claim ac quaintance with all that meets the eve, and we 
feel deeply impressed by every littl event which takes place around 
us. To such poetry as this, the beatfied mmhalntants of another 
world are no doubt awake; and as they touch ther golden brarps, 
ther living souls seem to leap along the strings, and float on the 
harmonious notes, as they ree lbke incense to the great fountam of 
love and joy. In this world, poetry does not always mingle w th 
devotion, though I believe that a poetick soul is generally impressed 
more easily with devout sentiments, than those minds which are of 
But 1 beheve, that in the world to come poctry 
that we are rendered keenly 
and acutely sensitive to all with which we hold mtercourse, and 
Indeed 


the representations of heaven, which we have in the Senptures 


a more earthly cast 
and devotion become melted into one 


thus our bliss becomes heightened into contiual rapture 


pear to favour such an opinion. 


A GOLDEN RULE 
Industry will make a man a purse, and frugality will find strings 
for it. Neither the purse nor the strings will cost anything. He 
who has it should draw the strings as frugality directs, and he will 
be sure always to find a useful penny at the bottom of it. The #r- 
vants of industry are known by their livery; itis always whole and 
wholesome. Idleness travels very leisurely, and poverty soon over- 
takes him. Look at the ragged slaves of idleness, and judge wlich 

is the best to serve, industry or idleness. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF MY GRANDFATHER. 


Tue family from which I am descended was settled a century ago 
in Virginia. Walter Overton, my paternal grandfather, some years 
before the war of the revolution, exchanged his rich plantations in 
the south for a barren but extensive tract in New-England. The 
inducements which led him to enter upon this emigration were long 
The circumstance was rarely mentioned in his 


it was—he exhibited symptoms of anger and 


unknown to me 
presence, and when 
impatience, which plainly evinced that unpleasant associations were 
connected with the subject As the old gentleman ts no longer 
among the living, there can be no harm in my letting the reader into 
the secret 

One evening in autumn, while yet a resident of the Old Dominion, 
my grandfather returned home from a ride over his extensive estate 
The crops of tobacco, which, 


the early part of the season, promised to be plentiful, had proved 


He was wearied and in ill-humour 


scanty and of inferiour quality. The old gentleman, though sometimes 


lavish to a fault, was subject to periodical fits of avarice, if the term 


tisition was paramount im 


is not too harsh, when the passion of acq 





his heart. He was labouring under one of these temporary | 


cinations when, on the evening which T have mentioned, a stranger 





stopped at the house, and claimed hospitality for the night. The 
hew yisiter announced himself as ** Comfort Timms, | from the 
north,’ and he was received in a manner which accorded with the 
propriety of his cognomen, The individual soon made himself at 
home, and his observations were marked by a singular freedom of 
manner, and a spirit of investigation, which the minutest articles of 
furniture or apparel would call forth 

Mr. Timms, among other * notions,” brought with him sundry 
specimens of granite, which he confidently asserted was gold ore 
He stated that the precious mineral was found in abundance upon 
his land at home, where “it only required leisure and capital, neither 
With all 
the blind eagerness of a first adventurer in the new world, did my 
The 


strange as it may seem, a month had not passed 


of which he had, to open mines of inexhaustible wealth.” 


grandfather listen to the representations of the wily speculator 
bait took, and 
away, before Comfort Timms, Esq , found himself master of the 
estate of the Overtons, while my grandfather and his family were 
on their way to New-England, in search of an El Dorado which 
did not exist 

The tract of land which Walter Overton now looked upon as his 
own, could ofler no very alluring prospect to an agriculturist \ 
considerable portion of it was level, and overspread by a thick 
growth of oak and chestnut trees. ‘The greater part, however, was 
hilly and diversified —often presenting scenery of a bold and impos 
ing character. Rocks, up the precipitous sides of which it was 
dangerous to climb, looked down upon thickly-wooded ravines 
From the 


where the axe of the woodman had not yet resounded 


summit of these elitfs, the broad Atlantick might be seen at three 


miles distanee, foaming, 


glittering, and roaring, as it broke upon 
wide circling beach of white sand 
The site which my grandfather fixed upon as the location of his 


house was picturesque and commanding. It was the side of a hull 


which sloped down to the road, and was met at its base by a grove of 


pines lhe old mansion rises before my mind's eve now, as | used 
to see it in the days of my childhood Lifting its white -pamted front 
above the tufted elms which wave their masses of foliage in bold 
relief around it, it looks proudly forth upon the surrounding fields, 


and forest, and lakes. ‘The sunshine breaking sudden!y forth, bathes 


with dazzling splendour its fair proportions. “The heat is excessive, 
but beneath the arch of those tall oaks, through which vou may catch 
narrow climpees of the blue sky, vou will find a cool and de tt 


The son r of the birds ts ple isant, and the rustling 


Wandering among the por 


ple and shadowy aisles formed by these natural columns, | hear the 


' 
resting-place 
leaves discourse a soothing musick 
sound of voices as of children at their sports Putting aside the 
stooping bough whieh impe des my view, I behold two brothers and 


two sisters gathering wild flowers from the fragrant turf At every 


vsition an exclamation of delight bursts trom their lips. One 


hew acy 
of the bovs—it is the voungest—on seeing me, suddenly stops, and 
fixes his earnest eves full upon my face. His vouthful form ts 
proud and ercet Dark ringlets wander over his white forehead 
The hyuht breeze lifts them aside The flowers drop from his gras 
and he stands motionless as stove 

\ mirror hangs before me. ‘The momentary reflection of my fea 
tures has dispelled the delusion. How changed is my aspect 
How distinct was the phantom which memory conjvred up! Why 


—why dol weep! 


But I was speaking of my grandfather. After building his house, 
laving out kis grounds and gardens, and improving parts of his 
estate, he sat down with the intention of reaping a golden harvest 
at his ease. An assaver was sent for, a costly apparatus was pro 
cured, and preparations were made for mining on an extensive 


Bitter 


was his disappointment, and boundless his indignation and rage when 


} 
scale 


Dreadful was the downfall of my grandfather's hopes 
he saw the full extent of his infatuation. He cursed the chuckling 
Yankee who had juggled him out of his patrimony. He raved against 
himself for his folly, his stupidity, and his avarice. Formany weeks 
he shut himself up in his library and refused to see any one. At 
last, however, like a sensible man, he resolved to make the best of 
his situation. He became fond of agriculture, and could boast that 


his breed of catile was the best in the country. He was always, 


however, extremely sensitive on the subject of his emigration from 


the south, and became extremely irritable at the mention of gold | 


mines 
There was one source of annoyance, which sometimes called forth 
all the irritability of his temper. His nearest neighbours lived ata 
They were the most sturdy and uncompro- 
mising of puritans. They laboured hard for the conversion of the 
master of Overton Place to their peculiar doctrines, and showed a 


distance of five miles 


disposition to persecute him till they compassed their end. My 
grandfather, who numbered a bishop among his ancestors, was 
warmly attached to the church of England. He impatiently repel- 
led the attacks of the dissenters, and commanded them to desist 
from their importunities. Batiled on this tack they perseveringly 
tried another. An old female slave of the family was taken ill 
They saw their advantage, and following it up they so frightened 
the poor invalid that they drove her mad 

My grandfather learned the circumstance, and confronting the 
honest enthnsiasts with a horse-whip, he swore with an oath, which 
made them throw up their hands and groan audibly, that he would 
cut off their ears if they again appeared on his premises. The day 
after this hasty and unphilosophical ebullition of wrath, the select 
} 


men of the net rhbourn gy vill age, WHI h Was one of the strong iolds 


of puritanism, came in a body to re primand the old gentleman for 


It chanced that he 


his profanity and unseemly display of anger 
was engaged ina small building, which was appropriated to the 
smoking of bacon and herrings, and which was known in the family 
hy the name of the smoke-house. The village representatives 
sought him out in this place, which they entered with very little 
ceremony, and some of the foremost of them straightway began to 
hold forth upon the enormity of his sin. Without replying to their 
harangues, my grandfather quickly withdrew himself from the room, 


was hardly three feet by two, and closed the door fast. The 





** select men” had hardly time to recover from their surprise, when, 

to their horrour, a thick smoke began to issue from below. There 

was neither crack nor crevice above through which it might escape 

into the ambient air. It settled thick and stifling around them, per- 

forming upon them the same office which had been intended for the 

A noise of expostulation, and sneezing, of 
} 


prayers, and threats, of s¢ uffling and pounding, was now heard 


hams and the herrings 





among the ill-fated inmates of the smoke-house. The victims in 


the Bi ick Hole 


last the building, which was raised upon square blocks of stone lying 


of Caleutta could hardly have suffered more. At 


above the surface of the earth, fell from its foundation, and came 


with a crash tothe ground. The * select men,’ without much dis- 
tinction of persons, scrambled out from the ruins as speedily as pos- 
sible. ‘The wofulness of their plight was aggravated by the fact that 
their mission had proved worse than fruitless. My grandfather, in 
most irreverent glee, was shaking with laughter at their discom.- 

ley 


fiture. ‘Turning a grim and sidelong glance upon him, they inhaled 


a few draughts of fresh air, and departed on their way. This ad- 


ed them of any wish to be sent ever again on a stmilar 


venture ¢ 
embassy ; but it added wonderfully to my grandfather's stock of good 
humour. It did his heart good to relate the story, and was to him 


long a source of satisfaction and self-gratulation 


At the age of three-score and ten, the old gentleman departed this 


life His demise was somewhat sudden, and was occasioned by 
meeting in the streets of Boston with Mr. Comfort Timms, who had 
the audacity to approach him, and poking him under the ribs with 


one hand, while the forefinger of the other was place d significantly 
on the side of his nose, to exclaim—* I say, old boy, how are gold 


mines "" oOo 





ACTED CHARADES, 


We he 


r sing 


sitated some time whether we should publish the follow- 


ir communication, as we feared it might contain some 


usion ; but, upon a reconsideration, we con 


t to the world lest it might 


perso al satire or al 


clude to give get mto the hands of those 
who would use it to the disadvantage of the real dramatis persona, 
if such there be. The article was handed to us by aman in a cloak, 
with a comftorter t ed h yh about his chin He coughed most sus- 
piciously as he commutted the manuscript to our care, and when we 
isked from whom it came, he remarked that it was a very cold day, 


hiv departed We 


ceived Ut, without alteration or curtailment 


and sudd give the communication as we re- 


MISS AZURE'S CONVERSAZIONE, 
PERSONS PRESENT 
MISS AZURE, 
MKS. CERULBAN, 
MES. SNOR, MR. 
Miss BELINDA BELFLIRT, MK 


FRANK AZURE, 
CAPTAIN FIBAWAY, 
SNOR, 
CUTITUP, 
PONDER, 
SHOWEMUP 


Miss TIMID, wR 


MRK. B. BANLAM, MR. 


Scexe—Miss Acure’s Drawing-room. 


Cuttup —Talk of American literature! Pish! Pshaw! No 
Bah! 
Bahlam. —But, mv dear sir, vou must admit—— 


We assert. We 


that we are bringing 


such thing 
Cutitup.—Bah! We must admit nothing 
We are 
down our fist upon the table at this moment 
Vv ss Acure 
suggestion that—— 
Cutrtup.—Hambug, Miss. We hate suggestions. Give us facts, 
Miss, facts Facts and figures ! 
Miss Timid. —Surely, str, you do not mean that—that——. 


as sure, sir, as we are 


know, sir 


My voung friend was merely going to venture a 


Figures and facts ! 


Cutitup.—But we do, though, young lady. 


Miss Timid.—What! that we can boast of no poeis, no novel- 
ists, no literature ! 

Captam Fibaway.—The gentleman will think twice before he 
ventures that assertion. Or if he intends his remark as a personal 
affront to any one of the present company, there are ways of set- 
tling the question, which it might not be prudent to intimate before 
ladies. 

Mrs. Saob.—La, captain, you don’t mean to say that you will 
challenge him to fight a duel. 
and reconcile the gentlemen ? 

Cutitup —From the feeling manifested by the captain, we should 


Snob, my dear, can’t you interfere 


suppose he had been an author himself! 

Fibaway.—Do you mean it, sir, as a double insult, to pretend to 
be ignorant of that fact! 

Cutitup.—Upon our word, no. We do not recollect ever—ahem 
—reviewing any of your books, captain 

Fihaway.— Ha, ha! 


American literature! Pleasant, i'faith. Sir, did you never read my 


And you profess to pass an opinion upon 
novel of the “Innocent Assassin, or the Bloody Bread-bag?” 
Cutitup.—We have never had the good fortune; indeed we 
have not 

Miss Azure.—Not read the “Innocent Assassin'’ Fie, sir 

Fibaway.—Well, sir, it has only passsed through fifteen editions 
as yet. And the inconsiderable sum of thirty thousand dollars is 
all I have received thus far from the Messrs. Harpers. 

Wiss Azure.—And how much do they offer you for your remain- 
ing interest in the copyright! 

Fitaway.—Ah, that was but a shabby offer on their part, my dear 
Miss Azure. 
pose of my entire claim for fifty thousand dollars! 
rejected the offer 

Frank Azure.—That was about the time—was it not, captain ? 


Will you believe it! They proposed to me to dis- 


Of course, I 


—that I refused the embassy to the court of St. James ’—( Aside 
to Miss Belflirt.)\—Miss Belinda, suppose we leave this circle of 
solemn humbugs, and enjoy a snug téte-a-tete behind the window- 


curtains 


Belinda.—With all my heart 
Even your conversation would be a relief 
Frank Azure —Thank you kindly 
Mrs. Cerulean.—What are you reading, Mr. Bahlam? 


I have been terribly ennuycéd 
I owe you one. 


Bahlam.—* The Scalping-Knife and Independent Oracle” — 
edited—edited by Aristarchus Cutitup! 

Cutitup.—Yes, sir. That is our name, and that, sir, is our paper 
—our paper, sir 

Fihaway.-—When I was wounded in Florida— 

Mrs. Snobh.—Bless me, Mr. Bahlam'! 
pale? What do you see in the paper to disturb your nerves ! 


What makes you turn so 


Bahlam.—Mr. Cutitup, I call upon vou, sir, to say, if you are res 
ponsible for the attack which I find in this dirty little sheet ? 

Cutuup.—Attack, sir! attack! What attack? 

Bahlam.—This notice, sir, of my * Musings in So 


itude?” Did 
you write it, sir? 

Cutitup.—Do you ask us to give an answer on compulsion, or do 
you put the question 1nN—i1l—— 

Mr. Snob.—In a Pickwickian sense, Mr. Bahlam? 


Bahlam.—No trifling, sir 


But this is no place, and no presence, 
in which to show my resentment. You shall hear farther from me 
Ladies and gentlemen, | am under the necessity of bidding you a 
verv good evening. 

Frank Azure —(Lovking out from the curtain.)\—Good evening, 
Bahlam, if you must go. Better wait for the champagne and pat 
de fois gras 

Belinda.—( Aside.) —Let go my hand, impudence ! 

Bahiam.—Thank you, Mr. Azo 
Good evening. [Ext Bahlam 

Haugh! 


Fibaway.—There goes— 





» pistols and coffee would suit 





better with my mood 
Omnes.—Ha, ha, ha' 


‘eA poet, who has sown some scores of verses, 


And reaped one sorry sentence of damnation.” 


Vrs Cerulean —Poor fellow ' Re allv, thon rh, Mr Cutitup, I 


think vou are a little too hard upon the young man 

Omnes —Kead it, read it 

Mrs. Cerulean —({Re ading)—* Vusy os in Solitude, by B. Bah- 
lam.” We have no fault to find with the paper, printing, or bind- 
ing of this volume. As for the contents, the only comment of which 
we find them deserving, after squandering two whole minutes in 
skimming through the trash of Mr. Bahlam, may be significantly ex- 
pressed in this familiar couplet : * Sweet sensibility! oh, la! I heard 
a little lamb cry baa !" 

Omnes.—Ha, ha, ha '—Excellent 

Fibaway.—Will nobody hold my sides '—Capital! 
Why don’t you laugh, Mr. Editor! 


Ha—ha—r—r—1r—humph 


’ ' 
cood 


very fair 
Ha, ha'— 


Cutitup.—Oh, we will laugh 
Mrs. Cerulean—The ha, ha, “ stuck in his throat.” It seems to 
me that you also are growing pale 

Cutitup.—Pale! impossible You don't imagine we are at all 
alarmed, madam? Of course, it will all end in smoke—eh, cap- 
tain’ Ha, ha! 

Fibaaray.—I really fear it will end in smoke, but begin in fire 

Cutitup—Eh! How? What? What do yo 
mean ! 

Fibaway.—Bahlam has been unfortunate of late in his duels. In 


Nonse nse, sir 


his two last affairs of honour, his antagonists apologized after the 
first fire. 
Cutitup.—Bless us ; has Bahlam ever fought a duel’ 
Fibaway.—Oh, yes, several. But never but once has he succeeded 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


MAY-DAY—OR MOVING-DAY. 


First of May—clear the way 
Baskets— barrows—trundles; 
Take good care—mind the ware! 
tetty, where’s the bundles? 
Pots and kettles, broken victuals, 
Feather beds, plaster heads, 
Looking glasses, tow mattrasses, 
Spoons and ladles, babies’ cradles, 
Cups and saucers, salts and castors, 
Hurry, hurry—grave and gay 
All must trudge the first of May. 


Now we start! mund the eart! 
Shovels, bedclothes, bedding ; 
On we go—soft and slow 
Like a beggar’s wedding. 
Jointed stools, doamestick tools, 
Chairs unbacked, tables cracked, 
Gnidiron black, spit and jack, 
Trammels—hooks, musty books, 
Old }potatoes, ventilators, 
Hurry, hurry, grave or gay, 
On we trudge the first of May. 


Now we've got to the spot 
Bellows—bureau— settee ; 
Rope untie—mind your eye— 
Pray be careful, Betty! 
Look! what's there? broken ware? 
Decanters dashed, china smashed, 
Pickles spoiled, carpet soiled, 
Sideboards scratched, cups unmatched, 
Empty casks, broken flasks, 
Hurry, hurry—grave or gay 
Get you gone the first of May 


LIFE IN LONDON. 
We help ourselves, without ceremony, to another graphick sketch 
of a London lion, together with the literary gossip of the day, from 


the correspondent of the Evening Star 


GREENROOM LOUNGERS—EPHRAIM BOND 


One of the most constant attendants behind the scenes and in 
the greenroom of Drury- Lane theatre, 1s a tall, well-made man, who 
is dressed with great propriety, that is, whose costume is of the 
best, in material and make, put on with elegance, but not aping the 
ultra Brummelism of Tom Duncome (Madame Vestris’s old friend) 
or Count D'Orsay. ‘This man, of the kind usually called * well- 
looking,” is one whose features, if examined, show how much the 
animal preponderates, It is the general aspect of the man which 
shows this, for the features are good enough taken separately The 
forehead is high, though narrow—the eye keen, though small—the 
nose prominent—the whiskers large—and the mouth, though sen- 
sual, extremely well cut. But view the face, taking 1 all these 
features together, you must confess that it 1s a very animal one 
The owner of this face is the famous (some put an im before the 
epithet) Ephraun Bond, a very mtimate fnend of Bunn, (to whom 
he has often given great pecuntary aid,) and the only man who has 
kept up anything like a successful rivalry with Crockford, the great 
gambler 

I beheve that Bond and his brothers belong to the Jewish per- 
suasion. About nine years ago they used to get their living by 
selling sealing-wax, penknives, walking-sticks, pocket-Looks, sponge, 
etc., in the streets—chiefly in Leicester-square, a great thorough- 
fare. By dint of sheer industry they scraped together two or three 
hundred pounds, and got into partnership with the capital, with the 
owner of a gambling booth at Epsom race-course. ‘They spread 
their connexion, enlarged their capital by husbanding their profits, 
and soon became sole proprietors of a distinct establishment of their 
own. This they conducted m a very stylish manner, and as fairly, 
] believe, as such an affair is conducted. ‘There were reports that, 
more than once when a player who had won, was walking off with 
his gains, they forced a quarrel upon him, and the elder Bond ( Eph- 
raim) used then to beat him. ‘That Bond 1s a match in a boxing 
fray with the general run of men is very true, but, as all the beating 
in the world was not the way to bring the lost money from the 
pockets of the winners, I doubt that they ever did **try it on” in 
this manner. In fact, it was the excellent and stylish manner in 
which they carried on matters that made them frends. On the race- 
course they had a few speculations on horses, and—having the ear 
of the jockeys—made money by it. They soon gave the cut direct 
to the gaming booth on the race-course, and having amassed ten 
thousand pounds, took a house of play in St. James’s-street. Hither 
crowds of people who would not or could not go to Crockford’s, 
were glad to resort, and here the Bonds made and are making a 
princely fortune. It is not pretended that there is any unfair play 
at Bond’e. There is none at Crocktord's, and the chief difference 
between the two houses is, that Crockford’s costs its proprietor a 
great sum every year for wines, feasts, etc., while Bond's is much 
less costly 

The building of Crockford’s cost sixty thousand pounds, and the 
furniture and wines came to nearly forty thousand pounds more. It 
is one of the best built and handsomest houses in London; but its 
interiour is more like a palace than is Buckingham House, where 
the queen resides. Carving, gilding, sculpture, make the rooms 
quite a show to visit There are not less than eight hundred sub- 
scribers, paying ten giineas a vear and twenty guineas entrance, 
and this eight thousand pounds or ten thousand pounds a year, would 
never pay half the cost of the wine actually given to the members 
There is in fact, little deep play until * the wine is in” and “the wit 
is out.” Then the play is sure to commence im earnest. Such sup- 
pers! Ude is the cook, or rather the director, for he rarely operates 
himself. The actual value of the wines in Crockferd’s cellar, which 
runs under and across St. James’s-street, 1s now eighty thousand 
pounds! This cellar 1s nearly three hundred feet long, and con- 


Crockford’s aud Bond’s there is no unfair play. What is called the 
‘turn of the table” yields the profit. This must be large, as the 
expences at Crockford’s are a thousand pounds a week, and about 
five hundred pounds at Bond’s. The * points” in favour of the bank 
(4. ¢. of the owner of the corner) are one hundred percent per stake 
each hour, on French hazard. If one thousand pound stakes were 
risked each time, one thousand pound per hour would be lost by 
the players, without their having a shadow of chance against it 
Say that the play was thirty hours per week, the bank would, on 
this ground alone, win fifty thousand pounds a week. 

The Bonds could scarcely read or write—even after they had 
amassed a fortune. ‘They then took lessons in both branches, and 
are able to read a bill and sign a check. Ephraim Bond ts the best 
informed of the three. It was he who in 1834, became lessee of 
the Queen's theatre, and then of the Adelphi. The management 
of the first was very curious. All the pretty (vicious and pretty | 
should say) actresses in London were engaged at heavy salary. To 
act '—no, at least not in publick. ‘They were merely engaged to 
draw all the loose ** young men upon town,” and then the transi- 
tion from the green-room to supper at the gaming-house, with play 
(by way of deril) was very easy. ‘The Adelphi, at the same ume, 
was managed in the same way. The leader of the female corps 
was the notorious Mrs. Honey; and under her regime, the pieces 
were got up which displayed women almost naked on the stage with 
only a thin gauze between them and the audience. ‘The town was 
placarded with announcements relative to * beautiful women,” 
and never before was decency more outraged on the stage. Little 
Keely, with a proper sense of propriety, refused to let his wife act 
with such a crew. 

The hell kept by the Bonds in St. James’s-street was called the 
Atheneum. ‘The expenses are said to be from five hundred to a 
thousand a week ; the profits average from five thousand pounds 
to ten thousand pounds a week. It ts said that Crockford 1s wort! 
half a mullion sterling, and that the Bonds are worth half that. At 
their private tables are peers and commoners. But it is time I 
should wind up this sketch. And so good by to Mr. Ephraim Bond! 


The success of Bulwer's play is decided. It has fine situations, 
and the language is extremely poetical. The Queen has been twice 
to see it. Macready's acting 1s said to be extremely fine, and this 
i can easily imagine 

Power 1s at Dublin, doing well. I+ is odd that since the Lord 
Lieutenant (Normanby) went away, the theatre has been better at- 
tended than for months. The conservative nobility and gentry 
avoided a place of amusement at which they were likely to be in- 
sulted, if they did not swell the * hurra for Lord Normanby, Dan 
O'Connell's Lieutenant.” 

The Adelphi closes on Saturday. Yates lost money by the Bay- 
aderes, but Jim Crow, Bahin, (the giant,) and the monkeys have 
made immense profits to him. Mr. and Mrs. Yates, with some 
more of the company, go to Bath for a few weeks 

The English Opera opens on Monday. Mrs. Sterling is engaged, 
and the Woods will appear there 

Charles Kean at Bristol, but Macready is too great a favourite 
there for Kean to take. Ducrow 1s at Birmingham. Mrs. Waylett 
at Sheffield. Mrs. Fuzwilham at Cork. ‘Templeton at Exeter, the 
greatest favonrite since the days of Incledon. Dowton's son is 
Ranger is at Edinburgh. Buckstone at 
Phillips concert- 


managing at Canterbury 
Glasgow. Sheridan Knowles at Greenock. H 
singing at Liverpool. Mrs. Honey at Manchester 

Persiani, Grist, Pauline Garcia, Rubin and Lablache, are to be 
at Queen's theatre after Easter. ‘Taglioni, Couton, and the Ess- 
lers will head the ballet corps. Deshayes is busy on a new ballet, 
to which Costa puts the musick 

Lover's Opera, with musick by Balfe, is reyected by Bunn, as it 
would cost too much to bring it out, 

Rooke’s new Opera, the scene in Spain, comes out next Thurs- 
dav. H. Phillips heads the cast 

Bulwer gets tive hundred pounds for his new play. This is doing 
well 

The news from Maine has set our peliticians on the gu: rive — 
We beheve and hope there will be no serious quarrel 

Sir Thomas Hervey goes out at once, in place of the late Sir C 
Paget, as naval commander-in-chief of the West India and North 
America station 

Lace continues much worn in ladies’ attire. Flowers are also in 
vogue. On ball dresses they are profusely scattered. Fans are be- 
come indispensable. Velvet head-dresses are the ton: they fall 
low at the sides, and the hair shows through the velvet bands which 
form them, and cross each other from side to side. Pearls, gold- 
lace, or gems, invariably embellish them F 

La Gitana is a new head-dress, made of a petit-bord of velvet, 
with long barbes of silver-lace at the side. Rouleaux of gauze, 
tastefully fixed on the dark velvet ornament the top 

Turbans of black velvet are worn. They are ornamented with 
diamonds, and at the side a diamond agrafle 

The hair is now low behind, and round the knot is a cordet of 
pearls or flowers 

Flounces are coming in—but not large ones. Embroidery is the 
vogue—especially an organd!. But the spring fashions are not fixed, 
because the bad weather retards what is called ** The Siam.” 


SINGLE BLESSEDNESS. 





BY A LADY. 

I have met witha very few unmarried ladies, who have not ap- 
peared to me to feel, after the age of thirty, that their existence 
was thoroughly comfortless and wretched. Many have I heard 
express it openly; and that such is the fact, can very easily be 
discovered by an accurate observer of the human countenance. It 
is also certain that three out of every five of the young English 
ladies of the present day must remain unmarried, because no man 
can erst on less than two thousand a-year when married ; and how 
few young men there are with two thousand a-year, compared with 
the number of voung ladies! Five, six, eight, sometimes in one 
family ; generally all tolerably pretty, and most of them pleasing 
and accomplished women—many possessing talents of no ordinary 
stamp—yvet, perhaps, in our saloons these lovely and accomplished 
beings are completely neglected by the other sex, * because” (I 
must repeat the sentiments I have heard from thousands of young 
| men of fashion,) “I never talk to girls—I dare not pay attention 


tains nearly half a million bottdes of wine. I do believe that at I to unmarried women, because I am not a marrying man—my friend 





flirted with so and so, and was accused of behaving ill—I 
don’t like to excite false hopes—I shall never marry unless I can 
find a wife with at least two or three thousand a-year, becawse I am 
much richer, unmarried, with the fortune I have.” It is of no use 
to quarrel] with the state of society as it 1s at present constituted, 
for we cannot alter it; but I think it might be beneficial to give a 
few hints on the education of women, which might perhaps be useful 
in procuring them, in a state of single blessedness, as it is very 
falsely called, a greater share of happiness, or a less load of misery, 
than they at present appear to possess after the awful age of thirty 
A girl at thirty 1s called an old maid—she goes to a ball, and 
generally sits neglected all the evening, or dances with some gen- 
tleman who has been often asked to dine at her father’s house, and 
who, perhaps, remarks, ** Miss is rather passee—a good old 
cirl—and I must do my duty there; and now I shall dauce with 
the beautiful Miss ——.” My heart always bleeds for the mort- 
fications I see endured by these poor old girls continually. There 
are certainly some single women whose talents have made them as 
much considered in society as they ought to be; but then | have 
generally observed that they have fortunes, or have had advantages 
above others to bring into notice, and to give to the natural anit 
tion of the human species some scope of action I will Suppose a 
case which there are four girls—a moderate proportion in one 
family—and two sons ; and | will suppose their father possessed of 
fifteen hundred a year. ‘The estate, of course, 
son; the second must be a clergyman, if his 
preferment, or he must be of some profession ; of course, he can 
never marry without a large fortune: unless, at the age of forty- 
tive, he has made one for lhumself. The eldest son, having been to 
Eton and Cambridge, has learnt that fifteen hundred a vear is 
and, in all probability, determines (not to be faken in) not 
o marry any lovely girl, without, at least, forty or fifty thousand 
pounds. I now come to my four young ladies. I will suppose 
one very pretty, and the other three rather plain They have been 
educated, in all probability, as the greater proportion of English 
girls are. First of all, they go every Sunday to church; and are, 
as I conceive all, or nearly all, the class of moderately neh English 
gentry to be, perfectly honourable, upright, and well-principled. — It 
is only for their own happiness that | would propose any change in 





goes to the eldest 


relations have any 


nothing 


the education of aclass for whom I have so higha respect. To 
return to the four young ladies. ‘They have al! been brought up 
with the idea that thev will become wives and mothers, and are 


taught to cherish those natural atlections which, if by some remote 
chance one out of the four ever does marry, make them so amiable 
and lovely as such. ‘They are all allowed to read modern novels, 
at least all such as are considered to havea moral tendency. Now, 
I maintain that there is scarcely one of these works which does not 
impress any young woman with the idea that happiness can alone 
be found in love and marriage. ‘The heroine ts very amiable and 
perfect, surrounded with admirers, all contending for the honours 
of her iast notice ; but where is the novel which represents four 
poor, pretty, unnoticed girls, who are destined to pass their yo 
years without, perhaps, so much as one admirer amongst them 
Year after year passes—their bloom and beauty fade—and my four 
lovely and accomplished warm-hearted beings, having seen ail 
their youthful castles fall one by one, become listless and unhappy 
They have little im life to interest them; one dies of a complaint 


‘ 


inthe spine, another lives many years on arrow-root and calt’s 


foot jelly, and is enveloped in flannel even in July; a third is under 


the care of Doctor S. for indigestion ; 
is made of ver materials, and born with less feeling than the 


others—or perhaps from having something to occupy her mind 


and perhaps the fourth, whe 





preparing the arrow-root for one sister, and ordering the har 
dumplings, prescribed by Doctor 8. for the other—outlives her sor- 
rows and disappointments ; and if she takes an mterest in her bi 

ther’s children, or a share in their education, or in something which 
gives vent to those affections which are implanted by nature in the 
breast of woman, she becomes happy. This, then, appears to m« 
to be the secret too much neglected in female education. Teaca 
them, by all means, that one great source of happiness consists 

the indulgence of virtuous affection ; not teach them that 
there is no affection capable of producing this happiness, except 
If the heart be properly 





but do 


such as may be felt fora lover or husband 
regulated, it may take a warm and suflicientlv engrossing interes 
in manv objects less intimately connected with it. Marriage isa 
sad lottery, and, at the best, is a state full of cares and anxieties 
Freedom and independence ought not to be lightly parted with, or 
value 


tt 


set down as possessions of little 


WASHINGTON 


Few columns rose, when Rome was free, 
To mark her patriots’ last repose ; 
When she outlived her liberty, 
The emp‘rours’ mausoleums rose ; 
And Trayan’s shaft was rear'd at last, 
When freedom from the Tiber pass'd 


* Better than Trajan.” lowly lies, 
By broad Potomack’s silent shore, 
Hallowing the green declivities 
With glory, now and evermore 
Art to his fame no aid hath lent— 
His country is his monument 


Youne wives.—A writer in Queen Anne's day, speaking of young 
brides, says it is usual with young wives before they have been 
many weeks married, to assume a confident look and manner of 
talking; as if they intended to signify, in all companies, that they 
were no longer girls, and, consequently, that their whole demeanour 
before they got a husband, was all but a constraint upon their na- 
ture, whereas, I suppose, if the votes of wise men were gathered, 4 
very great majority would be in favour of those ladies, who, after 
they were entered into that holy state, rather chose to double the 
portion of modesty and reservedness. Avoid the least degree of 
fondness for your husband before any witness whatever, even be- 
fore your nearest relations, or the very maids of your chamber. 
This proceeding is so exceedingly odious and disgustful to all who 
have either good breeding or good sense, that they assign two very 
unamiable reasons for it; the one is gross hypocrisy, the other lias 
too bad a name to be mentioned. Conceal your esteem and love 
in your own breast, and reserve your kind looks and language for 
pmvate hours, which are so many in the four-and-twenty. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tue Capinet Minister. By the authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters,” 
« Mrs. Armytage,” “* The Heir of Ledwood,” etc. New-York: Harper 
and Brothers. 

As may be conjectured from the title, this is a republication of an 

English ** fashionable novel.’ It is from the pen of Mrs. Gore, a 

writer of some celebrity and of undoubted talent. The following 


aphorisms we find scattered through the pages of the work 
DELUSIONS OF THE YOUNG. 


Of all the lunacies and oversights atilicting human nature, none is 
more worthy of indulgence than the wilful self-delusion ducing 
two young persons, mutually attached and unversed in the ways of 
the world, to fancy that difficulties disappear before the courage and 
patience of those who find in mutual affection a consolation for vul- 
gar privations. 

Vain are the sermons of experience ; vain the examples cited for 
their enlightenment. ‘* Unexampled is the love which places their 
position above all comparison. ‘Their fortitude deties inisfortune ; 
their reliance on each other supersedes all necessity for reliance on 
the world.” 

VICE AND VIRTUE. 


Virtue rarely passes unrecognized by the world. A few distorted 
opticks may fail to recognise her features ; but it would be as easy 
to conceal the face of the noonday sun under a mask, 
splendent features. The dark face of vice ts far easier of disguise 
Not a vizard-shop but supplies a hundred varnished faces, smiling 
and serene, to conceal her deformities frem the unwary 

In the familiar scenes of society, many a man passes through life, 
not only with his errours unsuspected, but disguising his verv faults 
in the semblance of virtues. ‘There is a sort of stupid equanimity 
which is invariably taken for good temper. It listens unmoved to 
reviling—it supports the crosses of life without murmur—t resem- 
bles good temper as pewter resembles silver 
same manner dignities itself by sporting the Roman tova of firm- 
ness. Charles I. and George III. were honoured by their parties 
with the name of * Firm,” tll posterity reversed the judgment and 
applied a truer epithet. 


as her re- 


Obstinacv in the 


SHERIDAN. 


It was said by one of Sheridan's most intimate associates, that he 
“ wanted only to be in easy circumstances to become a man of the 
highest honour and integrity To become aman of integrity is a 
singular progress to predict of a bosom-friend ; neverthels ss, such 
was the exact state of the The curious observer of after- 
times, when none survive to be gneved by animnadversions on one 
whose talents have added such brilliant gleams to the sunshine 
brightening our epoch, will probably enter more fully into the causes 


case 


of this disastrous fact, puinting out the corrupt ar d contemptible state 
of a society where a man, so splendidly endowed as Sheridan, dared 
not be himself—dared not be a poor man of talent ; but was compel- 
led to have recourse to the false glitter of equipages, diamonds, and 
dinner parties, in order to maintain, in the estimation of the heir- 
apparent and the circles of fashion, the admiration he had conquered 


as a wit, a poet, and an orator 
THE PATE OF THE GIFTED. 


Few lessons are more ripe with instruction than the examina 
tion of factions epochs. By tracing 
effects to their causes, and following up causes to their effects, 
we learn to assign a true 
“the boy 1s father to the man,” 
of men whose words are before 
from the boyhood of 
strange eventful history of hfe must be traced to its close ; and it 
is ‘**a lesson worth a thousand record that Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, the adulated and adulating of royalty, the darling 
of noble pleasure-seekers and boon-companion of the great, was 
abandoned in his latter davs to the iron grasp of penury—arrested 
on his death-bed—arrested in his coffin! 

Had the high faculties of this memorable man 


and coteries at successive 
value to human pretences ; and since 
it is good to scrutinize the boyhood 
us,in order that we may infer wisely 
bovs But, to perfect our hno vledye . the 


homilies,”* to 





universe, narrowed his mind, 


ant for Mansind— 


Who, born for the 
And to * fashion,” gave up what was u 








been applied to some professional career consistent with the sphere 
of his birth, he might have attained, as a legist, the overgrown opu- 
lence of a Stowell or an Eldon; as a divine, of a Normanton ora 
Barrington. But it was his rash choice to flutter, an idler among 
the great ; converting the s'e¢ rling ore of his genius mto g 

trinkets, rather than current coin Regardless whether the 
fame had taken permanent root, he amuse d himself with snatching 
flowers from the bough; destroving the germ of future fruit and 
solid prosperity. The noisy promises of pompous patrons overpow- 
ered at once the still, smal! voice within, and nullified the glowing 
exhortations of the Muse, by whose hand he had been raised trom 


obscurity and guided on the road to glory 


ttering 


tree of 
r 


Soutuey's Lire oF Cowrer. Intwo vols. London: 1839 
nv work put forth under the sanction of Robert Southev's name 
Any | 
commends itself at once to the confidence of the publick. The vo- 
Thev 


is handled im a candid 


lumes before us are worthy the author of the * Life of Nelson 
are deeply interesting, and the subject and 
liberal manner. The work should be enrolled among the classicks 
of the age. We wonder that no Amenecan publisher has yet con- 
descended to furnish it to the American publick. Or do the trad 
mean that we shall have nothing but Nicholas Nickleby and Jack 
Shepherd ' 

The following stanzas, from the German of Tiedge, are published 
in the Boston Monthly Miscellany of Religion and Letters, a notice 
of which was given in our last number. 


TOA WAVE. 


> 


Whither, thou turbid wave 
Whither with so much haste, 
Asif a thief wert thou? 

Iam the Wave of Life, 
Stain’d with my margin’s dust; 
From the rushing and the stnie 
Of the narrow stream I fly 
To the Sea's immensity, 
To wash from me the slime 
Of the muddy banks of Time. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Thespis'’s account of the Wallack benefit ts well done, and sf we had received tt 
earlier at should have been inserted —We have not heard what arrangements 
the manager of the National has tn view for the ensuing season, in Ats wistt to 
England — The song, to which Ii Fanatico alludes, has already appeared wm the 
Mirror. It was published some siz months ago.—A correspondent complains, 
and we think with justice, of the want of a good pudlick library im thts erty 
Our Atheneum, thoug }itable institution tn tts way, cannot be compa 
to the establishments with the same namein Piuilade/pua and Boston. We 
trust that the deficiency wtil be supplied, when the buriding for the reception of 
tre old ** New York Library” shail be completed opposite the Atheneum Hote 


a cre 











— We agree with our dramatick correspondent L. un Ats culogtsticd comment 
upon the acting of Mrs. Slomanin“ Isabella.” She displayed talents tn th 
part inferiour to those of no actress of the present day We trust that her on 
geagement at the Park will be renewed the next season We know nothing of 


the justice of * M i to the Great Western 
and her commander v 
enough on hand to sink a ** seventy-four ; and we cannot encourage him to sen 
Ats threatened stanzas.—If amateur writers would but consider what a melan 
choly drug in the literary market is second-rate 3 
sonable in thetwr infirctions We must 
* Lines to General Scott,” and the critique 
We thank I. for*’his communication 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 


1839 


A new commentator on Shakspeare. —A writer ina late English 
magazine, whose remarks have at least the merit of originality, 
discovered that che literarv world have been labouring under a great 
mistake during the last three centuries, in admiring the fidelity of 
Shakspeare’s delineations of character. “ Let us ask,” says the 
critick, ** where in real life we shall find such characters as Hamlet, 
Ophelia, Lady Macbeth, King Lear, Regan and Goneril, Touch 
Toby Belch, 


others which our great dramatist has depicted’ 


Falstaff, and many—we may say most 
Now he re 4 The re 


fretful, r and caprwious 


stone, Sur 


never was such a weak-minded, 


creature as Hamlet, ner such a miserable, milk-and-water poece of 


female absur ify as 0; heiia Lady Mac beth seems to us to be a 





enaracter grossly out of nature—not in point of wr kedness, but 


woman'y wickedness. She has more mental courage than we ever 


heard or read of among the most daring of her sex. Her mind ts 


masculine in the extreme ; and had Shakspeare studied mere truth, 
and not dramatick effect, he would have portrayed Macbeth exactly 


Lady Macbeth.” 


aphy of the last century will furnish examples of 
raphy ’ | 


as he has done The metlable dunce! The tiog 
ndreds of such 


“creatures as Hamlet There ts Cow; er, whose character was 


somewhat analogous—and, to pursue the alliteration, there are Col 
lins and Chatterten, all of whom exhibited, in their mental orgar 
As for Ophelia, 


her parallel may be found in every boarding-school ; and as to the 


zation, many of the traits depicted by Shakspeare 
assertion relative to Lady Macbeth, history gives the lie to it, in 
thousands of instances. We need only mention Queen Elizabeth 
Ri 

‘us 
own times for an example of female heroism and intrepidity—Grace 
Horsley Darling 


saine who found fault with the falls of 


Catharine of 1, Charlotte Corday, and, to come down to our 


We suspect that this Shaksperian eritick is the 
Niagara because they were 
We feel bound to add, however, that he after 


‘out of nature.” 





it Was a very fair ca 


hean form of governme 


wards had the generosity to admit that arac 


der a repub t 


for a new country, and one u 


teemed, since the 


Lore and lunacy —The Et 


papers have 


accession of Queen Vietona, with accounts of hay less gentiomer 


arrested for attempting to gain access to her ma)e stv, not with trea 
sonable designs agamst her life, but with tender hopes of gaining 
In them lovalty has been sublimated, it would 


They love their queer so well t! 


her roval affections 


seem, to amatory madness vat 


nothing will content them short of making her all their own—to 
gether with her majesty’s civil list, diamonds, and other uncor 


sidered trifles. We learn from a Paris correspondent that French 


men, too, are occasionally found excited by the same loving aspira 


tions. He savs there 1s much talk in our higher circles about the 


arrests made at the Toulenes, of persons who come up 


frequent 


from all parts to speak to Louis Philippe. Inthe last six month 


above twenty of these troublesome visiters have been apprehended 


and conveved to the Bicetre or to Maisons de Sante, after undergo- 


ing minute examinations. These facts have been ascribed by some 


rints to politic il causes and criminal de signs. Such is not the case 


‘hese arrests have all the same causes, with different circumstances 





they are all or almost all connected with a sort of monomania, 


tits itself ir 


which one might take to be e} idem 4 and which exh 


a chimerical love for Princess Clementina of Orleans, whom most 


from the 


of these poor creatures have never seen The y come vy 


passion, in order 


provinces to Paris, their hearts full of their mad 
to demand her highne sss hand of her father The personal attrac 
Is Phi 
the affection of those pretenders, if romantick passions for prin- 
Poor Maria Anto 
long importuned by a worshipper of that deseription, who was known 
The 


the 


tions and fortune of Lo py ‘s daughter would justify enough 


cesses were nol a common ciscast petle was 


at Versailles under the name of * LL’ Amoureux de la Reine 


Duchess de Berry was the object of a chinerical passion of 


same description. 


Our painters. —We understat dthatt 
Fine Arts at C 


of the most attractive ever offered in this city 





approaching exhibition of 
iton-Hal!, is to be one 
Where there 


much genius for painting in our country, Is it not deplorable that it 


the American Academy of 


ns su 


has such a limited opportunity for complete development, through 
a deficiency of encouragement! We trust that our princely mer 
chants and retired millionaires will look in upon this exhibition of 
American paintings, and avail themselves of the chance ef procuring 


some of the best productiens of our artists. 


"—An | 


performance of the drama of * Oliver 


* The play's the thing glish paper says that during the 


Iwist,” lately at the Surrey 


theatre, a scene occurred which fully exemplified what philosophers 
call the doctrine of human svmpathy When the play reached that 
point at which Oliver is threatened fierce!y by Svkes and Toby 
Crackit, previous to the atten j rylarv, a sailor rose from the 


crowded benches of the} t, and, with many a satler-lke oath, de 














i tt vushment alike of actors and audience, 
that he would not se 1 rb treated,” and pulling up his 
acket-sleevs, he was about to rush s e-handed to the rescue of 
the apparently Misuse dl « d, and he was only arre sted rm his pro. 
rress to the stage by the forcible interference of those abeut him 
It was some time before the honest ack tar « ad be perst aded, 
“it was all a sham ;" and some pre ns were made for remov- 

»him Phe audience, however, dk ted with his ebullition of 
naval fee s. | ute t he should remain, which was 
agreed to I 0 ' cerotl the vhlhe co ed to vaze 
on ( ‘ Vit cathiess atte on, nore t rid ming no 

considerable restiesness 

Forest s Never were our forests arraved in a drapery of 
more eautilui verdure tha if the present seaso Viere ts a de 

cacv in the i ed foliage of spr which to our eves ts 
far more inv ia ‘ Xuriant green of summe What a 
picture of forest scenery is given us by Miss Mitford, in these few 
sul cs 
low ¢ ves 

‘ es ‘ tele \ nue sky 
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“ ws " the short 

I . ! hiv ‘ flowers 
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An the ‘ ‘ \ i ‘ 
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Na “ ' 

( ‘ s Ax ‘ ’ of the Nate Trite rencer 
furnishes the tollowing ‘ . : It we VY the mioue tor 
ladies in high to arive ‘ ib uway, ac med by pet 
puppies, (not human, bul ca ‘ ol every descr You can 
not imagine how pictures e the scene, a car sith es te 
eoned hammercloth, servants neh very, excephionabls 
horses and harness, ami conta ‘two or three es, besides a 
dog of Charles the Se« do span ee . f ‘5s on the 
edge of the window, and hi ead lo yu forth mo sitively, re 
tur gy the no of the passe v« the ‘ ev © two 
salams at the lair occuy ts eco i Ss s ‘ and 
the dog-sellers are rea ra rich vest We © set any 
| es look ré ot ¢ t ~ Ib vay, t cum chen 
ver seer any of the ¢ rie e See eee 

Ere on x sf t s sa | , ther isa ‘ ‘ l 1 
London who the ec ‘ expect t Van A rt vil 
sooner of ite tae t © 4 tine on be 
Drury-Lane theatre ¢ “ ‘ e she ' me 
nieres im exh ‘ Is ton ve ‘ ot \ \ rh 
not to gratify the ‘ cman san © at ‘ l t ‘ 
no de t, Ww fo do the ‘ s re I prec e etlec 
tiv we ave ho us tie a ‘ nent wW ‘ attract @ 
cTOWwact ( 

/ We see it state et pay t seedling 
aa = ive ot solid ] w 1 ce i ¥ 

1 or three fh re ‘ ifs li wy crease vi t ts i 
a rate, says t Bo. Pos per ps we may se i man Bil 
Ey ad, wt iW ‘ bi blue i 4 il in tive ve 
teenth century 

(, 4) iF \ eT rial rev that w 
the last one h lred and thert years, the population of br rt i* 
been do ed, the to reve e has become six time 1 the 
‘'ytal inposts five times, as great as my wer while the averaye 
revenue and mts tor each madividual have, in the san ne 
been tripled 

Shade trees. —This is the season 1 settn out fruit and shade 
trees, and tt may not be amiss to repeat the excellent advice which 


Sur Walter Scott puts into the mouth of the prudent Laid of Dumb. 





iedykes, in his death-bed admonition to his se lock, when we 
hae naelhing eise to do ve may be ave stick rina tree twill be 
a growing, Jock, when ye are sle¢ g My father tauld me sac 
forty vears sin’, but I never found time to mind him.’ 

Clubs \ correspondent complains of the mtroduction of the 
Eng sh fashion of ¢ ‘. calcu ‘ \s 
the assertion Is purely theoretical corres) 
dent to 8 stantiale by suital adoiude te 
form an anti-ciub ¢ 

Flatterin —A London paper attr tes the authorship of ** Jim 


' 





‘ror.’ to ** those celebrated Amer ete, Mesers. liry mt ana 
Halleck.” We should suppose it would require the anion of two 
eat intellects to produce such a chel-d’wuvre in the lyneal art 
Curious conju t The ow law in Mississippi agais t gam 
bling, pre s be g upon “the resuit of any cocktight or duel 
The framer of the law was night, undoubtedly, im giving to the fowl 


duellist precedence over the mat duetlist 


— An orator at a recent political mecting is 
"—*§ Mr. ¢ 


man, if I was a Siamese twin, and my brother was on ‘tother side. 


Fraternal liber 


said to have thundered forth this * noble sentiment harp- 


I'd cut the rascal off "—Overwhelming applause 
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WHEN THE MERRY DANCE PREVAILS. 
THE POETRY WRITTEN BY MR. FITZBALL—MUSICK COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 
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@d—itath etlded eplendorr such rewards, One lowly heart, one heart sincere, | When the merry, merry dance prevails, 
As the pleasure which humble love accords? | Outvies cach treasure here. | And twilight tells ne tales, no tales. ete 
MESCELLANY. Coquetry—The Yellow Day Lily.—This fragile beauty is made Just REWARD OF ee HER’ Parpeia, the daughter of Tar- 
oo to represent coquetry, as its flowers seldom last a second day peius, the Keeper ol the Noman capitol, agreed [ trav it oO tht 
CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS The f flowers is ar Courage—The Black Poplar. —The poplar was dedicated to Het ands of the S s ¢ A hav 
employment adapted to every le, th ar ow, the nch — cules, in consequence of his destroving Cacus, in a situation where _ het reward, t which carried upon their | ur mea 
and the poor , but especially to ¢ ewhl as eured trom the these trees abo ded . the g f raceicts thev wore on then The Sa es fa g 
busy scenes of active lif Man was never n to rust out im Declaration of Aflection—Tulin.—The t is, from time . tet et larpeta, according to compact, Tittus, their king 
idleness degree ol exercise 1s ecessary for the preservation — memorial, been made the emblem by whieh a young Pers s | thougaw . yet cetesting the manne 
of health, both of body and mind, as tood And what exercise is) a declsration of his attachment. ‘ s ‘ ‘ Ss s ve th i 
more tit for him, who is m the dee 4 life, tha of superin- Di fidence—Cyclamen As modest difidence adds att ‘ i i ‘ ev Ww 
tending a well-ordered garden! What more enlivens the sinking — beauty. so does this cefal flower e1 o our notiwe by its ‘ ns; and therew wel ym his 
mind? Whatis more conducive tea g lite’ Che cultivation suming carnage : Sat > eve ; 2 s retuer ss er All “a 
of flowers is an appropriate amusement for vo ladies It teaches right direct on, never rears its head to the sun. 1 Romish church = ecxam er « TESS Was spet 
neatness, cultivates a correct taste, and furnishes the mind with — has dedicated this flower to St. Romauld vy overwhelmed witht the mber of icelets and cklers heape 
many pleasing ideas. The delicate for d features, the nuldness Docihta The Rush.—This plant. so proverbial for its plia ty. r, 1 thus perished misera der the weg 
and sympathy of disposition, render them fit subjects to raise those — js the most applicable symbol of docility . ' reward which she had earned by the double treaciery to her fathet 
transcendent beauties of nature, which declare the * perfections of Durahility—Dogwood, or Cornel Tre The firm and lasting na- 4 her ? : 
the Creator's power.’ The language of flowers is so elegant an — ture of this wood has caused it to be e the tvpe of duration (ioop anvick —Use the memory of thy predecessor fairly and 
amusement, that we select a few of the most interesting emblems Fidelitu— Wall Speediceli.—This beautiful plant, which attaches tenderly ; for if thou dost not, 1t 1s a debt which will surely be paid 


for the gratification of our fair readers 


pride of Flora, and the emblem of beauty 


Cuumey— Madder. his pl 





itself to old walls, is the swmbol of tidelitv. This plant ts dedicated = When thou art gone 











: "| Tin « — . 
Beauty— The Rose —Viis queen of flowers is considered the to St. Simon of Jeru sal lem 
in every part of the globe Forsaken—The La b.—The Eastern nations, from whence this Pu d every Saturday, at No. 1 Barclay-strect, next to the corner of 
int, so essential todvers and calico beautiful shrub w as originally brou ght, use the lilack as the emblem Rroaaway Terms, FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payabie, in al! cases, in ac 
f liom: ince le > } vance. Allletters must be post-paid, and directed to the editor 
fecalumny, since it leaves so perma- | of the forsaken, as it is the dows r the lover offers to his mistress ify mei 
i) he abandons her G. P. Scott, Printer, corner of John and Gold s 


printers, is made the emblem o 
nent a stain on the purest cloth. 
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